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For Friends’ Intelligencer. ' 
ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. 


That religion is pre-eminently and essen- 
tially acondition of the heart, and that the 
formuls of doctrine (so called) professed by 
the generality of the bodies of professors of 
the Christian name are intellectual convic- 
tions, founded not on the natural instincts, 
not on experience, but mainly on authority, 
is'the assertion and assurance of many sin- 
cere hearts who are wearied of the dreary 
iterations of creed and of dogma, and who 
long for the substance of things hoped for. 

he test of truth in doctrine is now asked 
for in the innermost of the heart. The sense 
of what is right and good, and the dictates of 
affection are felt to be divine in their nature, 
and the conviction is surely gaining ground 
that the wisdom and justice, the love and 
tenderness of the Heavenly Father is of the 
same nature, though infinitely greater in de- 

ree than that of the loving human heart. 

We feel that the Divine Being holds more 
immediate connection with man through the 
conscience and affections than through the 
intellect, and year by year, the ranks of those 
whose trust is in the Spirit which giveth light 
rather than in the letter which killeth, is 
gaining strength. There are many reasons 
which might be recounted and dwelt upon 
which account for the fact that the Society of 
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Friends, the goodly house of our fathers, in 
which we have an abiding place, does not 
attract to its threshold any great number of 
those who have sympathy with our cherished 
principles; but we have evidence that much 
good seed which faithful servants of the 
Eternal Wisdom have scattered by the way- 
sides and in the fertile fields, is springing up 
and bearing its fruit in due season. “The 
little leaven” which was hidden in the meal 
is surely leavening the lump. 

Not only is a restatement of outgrown 
creeds demanded, but a new statement of the 
foundation on which belief rests is desired, 
Man is seeking a clearer discernment of the 
grounds of faith, It is felt that the deeper 
religious thought of our day recognizes foun- 
dations underlying all written texts, and sees 
that it is not the Bible that has made religion, 
but that religion in the human heart has 
made . 

‘The burdens of the Bible old; 
The litanies of nations came 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe,’’ 

In the meantime cannot those who own the 
simple faith of the Society of Friends calmly 
abide in the trust that the unseen Power 
which has been the constant reliance of the 
faithful through long generations will con- 
tinue to be their refuge, their guide, and their 
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Redeemer. There are teachings of the Spirit | 
of God, as these are made sensible to the in- 
ward ear, there is the ministry of nature and 
of life, and there is the testimony of enlight- 
ened souls to the eternal verities, as fully to 
be known and enjoyed now as in any former 
day. A larger and nobler faith, united with 
truer love and sympathy between the sons of 
‘men, seems to promise blessings manifold to 
those who are the inheritors of the testimonies. 
We must ever long for clearer light and 
greater zeal, that the full harvest may be 
arnered and that the work of advancement 
in all true service of the Highest, all tender 
help for man, shall goon unceasingly. S. R. 





SPIRITUAL INSIGHT. 

The following incident is related in an arti- 
cle by H. 8. Newman, entitled “ Hereford- 
shire Friends in the Olden Time,” in Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner of First month. 


A number of gentlemen were sitting in the 
traveller’s room of the principal inn in Leo- 
minster, and by chance there happened to be 
among them almost every variety of religious 
denomination. This led to a conversation in 
which a clergyman of the Church of England 
made the extraordinary assertion that there 
was more true religion in the little finger of 
old Thomas Waring, the Quaker stay-maker 
of that town, than in all the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Hereford, the ae included, “though 
I say it,” continued the clergyman, “who am 
myself a Prebend of that Cathedral.” One 
of the company expressed his astonishment at 
such an assertion, but the clergyman pro- 
ceeded to justify it by facts, and amongst other 
statements brought forward to illustrate the 
simple but profound piety of his character, 
he related the following: . 

“Old Thomas Waring, the stay-maker of 
Leominster, sat one evening in his shop 
among his work people, when it was strongly 
‘impressed on his mind that he must set off 
‘directly to the neighboring town of Ross. It 
was winter time; the days were short, and 
the weather none of the best. The idea 
seemed so strange to him that he tried to get 
rid of it, but he could not free his mind of 
what appeared to be his duty. It was im- 
pressed upon him like a mission, and he was; 
one of those pure, simple, and obedient spirits 


that once knowing the will of God he must! fulfil. 


implicitly obey it. He rose from the seat 


where hé was at work, and giving orders that 
his horse should be immediately saddled, set | 
out. It was four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and thirty miles to Ross. He stopped at 
Hereford to bait his horse, and, in order to 
lose no time, fed it with oatmeal mash, and 
resumed bis journey. 
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“It was late in the night wheu he ap- 
proached Ross, and still his business there re 
mained unknown. In passing over the Wye, 
however, as he entered the town, he cast his 
eyes upward, and saw in the darkness of the 
night, and amid the tall dark houses, a light 
in an attic window, and immediately it was 
revealed to him that there lay his mission, 
and that in going there all would be made 
plain. He lost not a moment, but riding 
directly up to the door, knocked loudly. No 
one came, and while waiting, he gave his 
horse in charge to a boy in the street, bidding 
him take it to abrother Quaker’s—one George 
Dew—and say that the owner of the horse 
would sleep at his house that night. 

“Any one but a simple man full of faith, 
as old Thomas Waring was, would have 
feared lest the boy should run off with the 
horse; but the old man was a discerner of 
spirits, and the boy conveyed both the horse 
and the message faithfully. After waiting 
long at the door of the house, a young woman 
opened it, and timidly asked ‘What he 
pleased to want? He told her in all sim- 
plicity that he did not know, but that if she 
would listen for a few moments to what he 
had to say, perhaps she herself might explain 
it. She invited him in, and he related to her 
the way his mind had been impressed, re- 
marking, in conclusion, ‘And having told 
this, I can only repeat that I do not know 
for what I am come.’ The young woman 
was much affected, and wept bitterly. ‘Sir,’ 
said she, ‘I can tell you for what you are 
come; it is to save me. I was gone into that 
upper room with the firm intention of putting 
an end to my life, which has become very 
miserable. Nothing would have prevented 
me from committing suicide had you not come. 
God has sent you. I now see that Iam not 
altogether forsaken or abandoned by Him.’ 
‘Thou art not forsaken of God, indeed,’ said 
the good man, himself deeply affected, as he 
went on to pour hope and consolation into 
her sorrowful spirit; and thus his visit to 
Ross was by no means purposeless.” 

In conclusion, while many of us feel that, 
as Friends, we are very unworthy successors 
of so noble an ancestry, we do well to praise 
the Lord that He has upheld us as a people 
from generation to generation; and we may 
rejoice that He has still a purpose for us to 
Henry 8. Newman. 





On, where’er our path may lie, 
Father, let us not forget 

That we walk beneath thine eye, 
That thy care upholds us yet. 


Blind are we, and weak and frail: 
Be thine aid forever-near ; 
May the fear to sin prevail 
Over every other fear. —W.C. BRYANT. 
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the surface, the very principle and action of 
the diving-bell; or, if he could have shown 
in the angler-fish, which, bearing above its 
enormous mouth certain prolonged, cane-like 
filaments, beautifully set in a ring and staple 
joint so as to turn every way, and at the end 
of these singular appendages having a little 
piece of flesh which, when waved about, 
looks like a living worm, and attracts the 
smaller fish on which it feeds, so that they 
rush within reach of the huge jaws of the 
angler; in this fish, I say, pointing out the 
invention of fishing rod and line as one old 
as creation’s dawn,—if Anthony had thus 
been able to show to the heretics of his day 
such wonderful illustrations as these of a wise 
Creator, there would have been made mani- 
fest miracles enough to convert the most 
stubborn of them. 

Yes, “ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and 
they shall tell thee; and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee.” 

The orders of the animal creation contain 
facts, laws, and curious instances that may 
quicken the awe of the holiest saint, and 
teach something new to the most learned 
scholar. We not infrequently deplore the 
march of science, which has destroyed much 
of our belief in the sweet old tales of fairy 
land, which has cast such a haze of doubt 
over the miracles of ecclesiastical faith. But 
science has given us ample compensation in 
fairy tales of science, in miracles. of natural 
history, more full of poetry and wonderment 
than any tale that the imagination of Eastern 
story-teller ever gave birth to. .What can be 
more beautiful than the plumage of the birds 
of paradise glistening with their rainbow- 
tinted hues, or the delicate skeleton of 
thread-like crystal which the glass-sponge 
spins? 

What more singular than the amphibious 
Anableps of South America, with its fourfold 
eyes, the upper pair adjusted to see above the 
surface of the water, and the lower pair to 
see below the surface? The pride of modern 
invention seems to many deserving of rebuke; 
and they would, therefore, forbid it from 
pushing farther its sacrilegious investigations. 
I would rather humble its pride,if it be 
thought necessary so to do, by showing it that 
Nature had already perfected man’s chief in- 
ventions ages before him. Paper-making 
was carried on by the wasps centuries ere it 
was known to the Chinese. Symmetrically 
shaped pottery, made of moulded clay, was 
manufactured by insects and birds before 
man ever existed. In the ichneumon fly 
and the grasshopper was perfected from the 
first the modern agricultural invention of the 
seed-drill. In thread-spinning, the - spiders 


A SERMON FROM THE FISHES. 


The Christian Register of Second month 
15th, gives us a discourse by Prof. James T. 
Bixby, which is an eloquent “ plea for the 
dumb creation.” 


One of the famous legends of the Catholic 
Church, relates, that St. Anthony having en- 
deavored -without effect to convert some Ital- 
ian heretics, he betook himself to the sea- 
shore and preached’ to the fishes. After 
giving the details of the legend, which for the 
sake of brevity we omit, the writer proceeds. 


But suppose St. Anthony, instead of going 
to the fishes to teach, cx gone to them to 
learn ; instead of seeking to amaze the here- 
tics by the exhibition of the fishes as docile 
listeners, had pointed them to the instruction 
that the smallest creature that swims in the 
water had for them. 

I think for my part that, if Anthony had 
taken any commonest fish, and studied it till 
he could have shown to the incredulous skep- 
tics the marvels “hid in it, he would have 
easily won their attention. Let him have 
pointed out to them the wonderful adapta- 
tions of the structure of a fish to the element 
in which it has been created to live; the gills 
by which it extracts the oxygen from the 
water ; the large, flattened eye, specially ad- 
justed to the denser medium of the sea; the 
air-bladder that, by its contraction or expan- 
sion, enables it to rise or sink as it pleases; 
the living oars on its sides, by which it at 
once rows itself onward, and balances itself 
in the yielding element; the gracefully pointed 
and tapering lines of its body, offering the 
least possible resistance to its passage through 
the water; the untutored instincts that se- 
cure the preservation of the creature and the 
propagation of its race,—if St. Anthony 
could have pointed out these signs of provi- 
dential care, he would not have needed any 
supernatural intervention to awaken the won- 
der and reverence of the heretics. 

'‘ And if, moreover, he had been able to tell 
them of some of the living miracles,—the 
ancient incarnated anticipations of men’s 
most curious inventions that nature, in the 
person of the denizens of the ocean, can show 
(as modern research assures us); if he could 
have pointed out, therefore, in the archer fish, 
which secures the insects on which it feeds by 
shooting drops of water at them through its 
tubular mouth, a natural prototype of the air 
un; if he could have exhibited in the water- 
etle, which, before descending beneath the 
-water, encloses in the space between its body 
and its hermetically closing wing-cases air 
enough to supply it till it returns again to 
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stole a march on Arkwright, and in balloon- 
making on Montgolfier. 

In house-building, the seal supplied the 
Greenlander with the model of his snow 
huts; and the ant has shown us how to 
thatch roofs. If man has equipped himself 
with dagger and lancet and set traps to catch 
his prey, what instrument that he has made 
can compete with the keen weapons of flea 
and mosquito, the admirable snares of the 
ant-lion, and the dens of the trap-door spiders? 
The modern life-boat is an excellent inven- 
tion ; still better, the latest improvement in 
the hulls of iron ships, which, by double 
shells, having the space between them divided 
into compartments, gain a vast increase of 
strenyth and safety. But the lines of the 
first are almost identical with those of the 
egg-boat which the gnat constructs; and the 
method of the second is to be found exempli- 
fied in the skull of every elephant. In fact, 
there seems no end to the anticipations of 
man’s most ingenious devices that may be 
shown in the works of Nature. 

Fresh surprises attend every new investi- 
gation. How marvelous seem these new 
tales of recent discovery,—the agricultural 
ants that plant and raise their annual crops 
of grain; the dairy ants that keep their herds 
of aphides, and milk them regularly to sup- 
ply themselves with drink; the tailor-birds 
which sew leaves together to form their nests; 
or the bower birds that build and decorate 
with shells, beads, and flowers their garden- 
houses for social assembly and amusement ! 

Doubtless, in the early stages of human 
development, savage man derived no little 
instruction in the industrial arts and the 
invention of tools and instruments and vehi- 
cles from the teaching of the animals. And 
there are many things still to which our 
most advanced science might wisely go for 
hints and counsel. If, for example, man 
is ever to be able to fly with the bird, it will 
be by a more thorough study of the princi- 
ples by the combination of which God has 
enabled the bird to fly.. 

Nature, if we will listen to her, ever has 
suggestions for our mind and heart. ‘To 
the pure spirit, every bird that sings and 
every daisy that stars the green turf is a 
thought of God. The temple of nature, 
in which every bold cliff is an altar, and 
every green leaf and bright blossom an offer- 
ing, beams with light and love. Chirping 
ericket and warbling thrush are ever calling 
us to grateful praise. The divine revelation 
is not ended, but He that hath spoken is 
speaking to us still. 

God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee! 
_ The mighty tide of being flows 


| Through countlesss channels, Lord, from 


ee. 
| It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 


Through every grade of being runs; 
While, from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory flames in stars and suns. 

“ Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee; and the fowls of the air, and they shall 
tell thee, and the fishes shall declare unto 
thee.” We may study them, not merely as 
natural objects, but as moral examples. To 
look to insect or quagruped for models on 
which to frame nobler human life seems a 
paradox. We call them the lower animals. 
We employ the word “brute” as a superla- 
tive of odiousness and contempt. ‘To be 
called “beast” we regard as the extreme in- 
sult. 

But, in point of fact, there are points in 
which these lower animals are the superiors 
of us all. Their power of navigating the 
air is our envy ; and their faculty of finding 
their way home through unfamiliar regions, 
and directing their course unerringly across 
trackless wastes, we not only despair of imi- 
tating, but even of understanding how it is 
done. The carrier-pigeon outstrips both 
post-coach and steamboat. The power of 
tore-knowing weather changes, which ani- 
mals possess, is our amazement; and their 
delicate senses, especially of smell and sight, 
enable them to do what we cannot begin to 
do. : 

And, as to manners and morals, there are 
no small number of men who would really 
raise themselves a good deal, if they could 
get up to the level of the brute. 

Few animals remain willingly unclean. 
No animal takes delight in inflicting length- 
ened and needless pain on another. Intemper:- 
ance, impurity, revenge, torture, tyranny, 
and all the unnatural vices and sins to which 
debased men surrender themselves,—all these 
lie in depths of self-defilemeut that dip far 
below the plane of brute existence. Only 
corrupted humanity, abusing its godlike gifts 
to degrade instead of elevate it, ever sinks to 
such slimy pits of moral wretchedness. That 
thing, just pulled out of the gutter, reeling from 
side to side of the sidewalk, with leering eye 
and frenzied brain, shouting its maudlin out- 
cries,—do you call that a brute? That black- 
hearted villain gloating sver the pangs he is 
inflicting on some unfortunate enemy, exult- 
ing at the agonies of a fellow-man,—do you 
call that a beast ? 

Do not insult a self-respecting dog, an 
honest tiger, by such a comparison. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE curiosity of an elevated mind is di- 
rected toward things; that of a small one 
toward persons. 
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CoMPARATIVELY few persons have the op- 
portunity to betray official confidence. There 
is one view of the subject, however, which 
comes home to everybody. And that relates 
to the mistaken idea of affection between 
relatives, and friendship among companions, 
which supposes that either love or friendship 
is evinced by the neglect of exact dealing be- 
tween husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, and intimate 
friends. Friendship is one relation, business 
another, and both are endangered when any 
careless fusion of the impulses of friendship 
and the rules of business men are permitted. 


This may seem a harsh saying, but the quar-. 


rels or coldness which spring up between 
relatives and friends bear witness to its truth. 
Friendship may properly lead to a generous 
bargain, but the bargain must be understood; 
and its terms not left to inference or doubt. 
A gift or a privilege should be fairly stated, 
or, in other words, concessions should be made 
between .friends, not liberties taken. In the 
most generous minds there is a latent germ 
of: selfishness. Accident or misfortune may 
bring this unsuspected infirmity to the light. 
The courts of law reveal much domestic un- 
happiness, and many disputes among former 
friends, which would never have occurred but 
for careless confidence and friendly presump- 
tion.— Public Ledger. 





MOTHERS, 


There is much said to encourage mothers 
to enter heartily into the care of their chil- 
dren, and while many are faithful to the last 
degree in attending to all the childish wants, 
yet some may think their responsibilities are 
too great, and allow the conscientious dis- 
charge of maternal duties to weigh too heavily 
upon them. 

We who are mothers must remember that 
the children are a discipline for us also, de- 
veloping the highest qualities of womanhood, 
though happily the little ones are unconscious 
of their influence, and shed around them the 
blessed light of love as naturally as the sun 
shines upon the earth. May we keep all our 
windows open toward this pure love! 

It is easier to bear with the exhibition of 
the natural human passions in a child, if we 
see in it a divinely appointed means for our 
growth toward perfection. Take, for instance, 
temper, which in most children is easily dis- 
played; a wise mother sees the necessity of 
controlling herself, before she can assist the 
child in obtaining the mastery over a quality 
which, like fire, is “a good servant but a bad 
master,” and this effort in the mother to sub- 
ject that which belongs to the lower life, is an 
advance into the higher and more perfect. 


Wesee sometimes in our little folks at their 
play the reflection of ourselves; their system 
of government as the “ play ” mother is based 
upon that of the real mother, and the minia- 
ture copy, which is a faithful reproduction, 
may perhaps put us to shame, and be the 
means of developing an earnest determination 
to govern more wisely. 


The following on the same subject is from 
the Christian Union. 


“A tired mother, who had been occupied all 
day with an active and very troublesome boy, 
as she sat down in the evening and thought 
of the numberless details into which her 
strength had gone, said: “After all, it is a 
day toward the making of a man.” There 
was a world of truth in this brief and pointed 
summing up of a day’s work. Nothing is so 
hard to overcome as the illusion of time and 
distance; thousands of lives are wasted be- 
cause they are never freed from it, and thou- 
sands of other and faithful lives are saddened 
because they, too, are under its spell. The 
woman under the pressure of daily and 
nightly cares who feels no inspiration from 
them, but continually dreams of greater ser- 
vices and nobler occupations in some other 
place and at some other time, is surely miss- 
ing the secret of the deepest living, and is 
thirsting with the water of life flowing freshly 
about her. The man who chafes under his 
present burden, and scorns his place and work 
as small and mean compared with the thing 
he would do, is every day widening the breach 
between his ideal and his possible achieve- 
ment. The masters of life—women of rich, 
ample nature, ripening in all strengths and 
graces with the years, men full of simple, 
teachable spirit, gathering sweetness and 
power as they advance—have learned to 
reverence the present moment and the present 
duty, and are convinced to the very bottom 
of their souls that the only road to great 
achievements lies through the faithful doing 
of the thing that lies next them. ‘There is 
no magic or enchantment in life, no luck or 
fortune in its final possessions; it is simple 
sequence of cause and effect, simple and un- 
deviating working out of the law that what- 
soever @ man soweth that shall he also reap. 
He cannot plan a great career, and hew his 
opportunities into its solid structure, except 
by striking with full force the blow that the 
present moment makes room for. Meu and 
women who are full of this spirit expand their 
lives by sheer force of faithful living, and are 
able, by and by, to look back and see their little 
duties rounding into grand completeness, their 
little opportunities widening out into the high- 
est possibilities. Every great work grows out 
of endless and tvilsome details. The histo- 
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rian is years in the dim seclusion of libraries 
before he gives the world a new chapter in its 
life; the great orator works far into sleepless 
nights before he stands on the platform with 
his fingers on the keys of human passion and 
sentiment; the writer denies himself even 
rational pleasures through laborious years 
that he may enrich his thought by contact 
with the world’s thought and put the elogence 
of simplicity into his style. Grappling with 
small difficulties is the only training which 
fits one for dealing with great problems; 
faithful performance of small duties the only 
preparation for grand services; patience, 
fidelity, and steadfastness to-day the only 
seed that will make to-morrow golden with 
harvests of fame or usefulness. The boy.who 
is to-day doing his “chores” well and cheer- 
fully is in training for the cares of empire; 
the mother who is to-day giving strength, 
time, and wealth of affection to her children 
in the seclusion of her home is making the 
whole world richer by her obscure ministry, 
is very possibly shaping the characters that 
are to shape the destiny of the age, and is 
surely building in the only material which 
defies decay, survives death, and declares its 
architecture in the fadeless light of eternity. 
After all has been said about the work of the 
artist, the poet, and the thinker. it is the mo- 
ther who stands nearest God in creative 
power.” 
CORRESPON DENCE. 














EsTEEMED Epritors: <A few’ words con- 
cerning Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, which 
was held in this city on the 12th inst. may 
not be without interest to many Friends who 
read Friends’ Intelligencer. As this meeting 
is now over two hundred years old, more than 
eight hundred consecutive Quarterly Meet- 
ings have been held, and about six genera- 
tions have come and gone. Many and re- 
markable changes have taken place in human 
affairs during that period; and yet, judging 
from the record, this meeting has been 
continued through all this time in many 
respects without material change. 

On this occasion nearly. the usual number 
of Friends were in attendance from the three 
Monthly Meetings in the country—Sandy 
Spring, Gunpowder, and Little Falls. It was 
noticeable, as is mostly the case, that quite a 
number of members were present who are 
seldom seen at our meetings except at Quar- 
terly or Yearly Meetings. But we would 
rather see them then than not at all. 

The stream of Gospel ministry flowed freely 
on this occasion, no less than eight Friends 
being thus exercised, two of whom were vis- 
itors from a distance. To give even a synop- 
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sis of all that was said would be out of the 
question in this short article. A few points 
must therefore suffice. 

The fact was presented that constant and 
unchangeable laws prevail throughout the 
physical universe and that these laws cannot 
be. violated with impunity. It was also clearly 
set forth as deduced from human experience 
that there are also spiritual laws just as con- 
stant and certain in their operation, which 
must be obeyed if the penalty attached to 
their violation is to be avoided. 

Another minister said he had a mission to 
the young people, on whom in a few years 
must rest the conduct and responsibility of 
the Society of Friends. One after another of 
the distinguished ones are being removed, 
but it was the triumph of the Divine in them 
that made them what they were. The Divine 
Being causes to be erected in the mind of 
each one a standard ef perfection to which 
He would have us attain. We try the actions 
of others by this standard, and young minds 
are watching those who are bearing the heat 
and burden of the day to see if their conduct 
is consistent, and whether there is sufficient 
cause to follow them. His belief and faith 
were that the same Divine illumination that 
the good of all ages and generations had ex- 
perienced is vouchsafed to us, and while we 
regard almost with reverence the good who 
have gone before us, let us not forget that 
there is something brighter in the future to be 
attained by obedience. None need be trou- 
bled by theological terms that may be used 
among us if there is evidence of the right. 
spirit being present. The Society of Friends 


‘may pass away or become so changed as 


scarcely to be recognized, but the everlasting 
principle which makes man a child of God 
remains. 

On Second-day evening the Baltimore 
branch of the ck Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance held a meeting, to which all 
were invited, and as several of the country 
Friends remained over, there was a fair at- 
tendance and an interesting time. The main 
subject claiming the consideration of the 
meeting was the use of cideras a drink. The 
question was discussed in all its bearings, and 
great unity of sentiment prevailed. The free 
use of cider as a beverage was thought to be 
dangerous, not only because of the prevalence 
of stronger liquors to the use of which it was 
liable to lead, thus laying the foundation of 
an intemperate life, but because of the abuse 
which might, and as it was shown, often had 
followed a too free indulgence in it. The 


presence of alcohol being the injurious ele- 

ment in.all fermented as well as distilled 

liquors. E. B. 
Baltimore, Third mo, 18th, 1883. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia First-day School Union held 
its Quarterly session at Race Street Meeting- 
house, on the evening of Third month 9th. 
The attendance was much better than on for- 
mer occasions. 

The report from Green Street School was 
discouraging. A few only of the active 
workers and scholars continue in attendance. 

Race Street reported 76 names, with the 
lowest average attendance recorded for some 
years. A majority of the scholars are small, 
and the rough weather and sickness has had 
its effect, but despite these drawbacks they 
feel they “have had good helpful school hours.” 

Frankford felt encouraged, having had an 
accession of workers. The school now num- 
bers 85, with 9 teachers and 2 librarians. 
21 volumes have been contributed to the 
library, besides 15 volumes purchased by 
funds contributed by the classes. The Lesson 
Leaves have not been found so serviceable as 
direct teaching from the Bible, or Jane John- 
son’s lesson books. Teachers meetings held 
monthly, always something presented of inte- 
rest or importance to the school. 

Germantown First-day School is not now 
held, but a large and interesting Bible class 
meets at 9} A. M., First-day, at the Meeting- 
house. There is also a sewing school for 
children (both white and colored) held on 
Seventh-day, P. M. 60 enrolled, average 
about 40. It is doing an excellent work. : 

West Philadelphia has been small, except- 
ing on a recent pleasant day, when 51 out of 
60 on the roll were present. They use the 
Lesson Leaves. 49 books added to the library. 

Girard Avenue has 218 names on roll, 
and average of past three months 125. Fifty 
dollars had been expended for additional 
library books. 

Haverford First-day School had been sus- 
pended for the winter, but the meeting united 
in forming a Bible class. 


From Friends’ Mission, No. 1, at Fair-| 7 


mount avenue and Beach street, reports in 
reference to the various branches were re- 
ceived showing that the First-day morning 
meetings have been small. Some of those at- 
tending are drinking men, and instances 
were mentioned of a parent or parents having 
been Friends. But the consolation to workers 
in this humble and unostentatious labor in 
the Master’s service is that the blessing is 
often experienced of his Divine presence as 
oa The more frequent attendance of 

riends would be an encouragement and 
strength. 

The largest attendance at the First-day 
school, since the opening of the mission, was 


library, which are eagerly sought after by the 
scholars. Isaac C. Martindale attended on 
one First-day and interestingly addressed 
those present. In holiday week an entertain- 
ment jointly with those of the Youth’s meet- 
ing was held, 122 were present; it was much 
enjoyed. 7 

The Superintendent of the Youth’s meeting 
had resigned, and one of the teachers attended 
to the duties. The small working force has 
been greatly helped by the Committee ap- 
pointed at last Union meeting. 52 names on 
roll, averaging about 45. 

The Temperance meeting has been regu- 
larly held with increasing interest, ee 
about 26. Between 25 and 30 have signe 
the pledge, and there is evidence that some. 
have been brought into a closer walk with 
God. The presence and encouragement of 
more of our members would be beneficial. 

The Seventh-day Sewing School has 114 on 
roll with an average of 70, and if they had 
a sufficient force could have been larger, 
many children having been refused. They 
have continued the plan of working on models 
except in the three garment classes, and pro- 
mote, as merited, from class to class. There 
has been an improvement in sewing, appear- 
ance, neatness, and general behavior, and 
they evince a desire to improve. Rewards 
are given for punctuality, neatness, good be- 
havior, and industry. 202 garments have 
been distributed among the scholars at a cost 
of about 80 dollars. At the holidays, dolls, 
handkerchiefs, and books, as well as candy, 
were distributed. It was stated that the 
total number of children connected with the 
mission is 210, and a good influence exerted 
in the neighborhood. ‘ 

Girard Avenue Sewing School, 160 chil- 
dren, 25 teachers, many applicants were de- 
clined. Considering the weather the attend- 
ance has been quite regular, and deportment 
satisfactory. Copies of Scattered Seeds and 
emperance Banner are distributed alternate 
weeks. 

Remarks bearing on the reports and the 
work in general were made by a number of 
Friends, and while some things are not so 
encouraging, nor so successful, yet there is 
reason to believe some good has resulted. 





HyGienre AND Morats.— Would not more 
culture of the body and the morals, and less 
hot-bed cultivation of the mind, result in 
giving us a more agreeable company of 
children to live with, and a generation of 
better men and women than those now step- 
ping into maturity about us? Too much 
pressure is the peril of all our schools,— 


83 on Twelfth month 17th, and highest monthly | and our homes, too, we might say,—as at 
average 68.8. 95 volumes added to the| present conducted.—Amer. Jour. of Ed. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 24, 1883. 


Forms.—The tendency of religious thought 
at the present time appears to be somewhat 
towards simplicity; and there is a desire 
evident on the part of earnest Christians to 
elevate religion above its types, and to put 
heart worship above mere ceremony. To- 
day when doctrines are sifted and beliefs 
criticised, when the respect formerly accorded 
to achurch or a minister, a sermon or a 
prayer is not so strongly felt, it would seem 
that the less heavily a sect is loaded with 
theological trappings, the more firmly it would 
stand. 

In a sermon lately delivered by a minister 


of the Unitarian church we find this signifi- 
cant passage : “At best all the earnest dogmas 


and forms of religion are but the symbols of 
the invisible, incomprehensible Reality, above 
all,,through all, and in all, the Eternal Spirit, 
whereof men can make to themselves but 
temporary signs. As the Spirit is better ap- 
prehended, the sign must fall away.” 

This seems completely in accord with the 
deepest thought of the Society of Friends ; it 
is the burden of our most earnest ministry to 
call us to forsake that which is but tempo- 
rary, and give our allegiance to the enduring, 
the everlasting. If the Reality, which, as 
has been truly said, is “incomprehensible” 
to the intellectual nature of man, has been 
comprehended by his spiritual nature, if that 
Reality which is not revealed to the worldly 
wise and prudent, has been made visible to 
the anointed eyes, then has the spirit of man 
been clothed upon with the Eternal Spirtt, 
and having become the possessor of the Real- 
ity, needs no longer the symbol. We may 
suppose it is because the Spirit is not fully 
apprehended, that the form of worship has 
not yet fallen away, in which one man is 
chosen to make intercession to the throne of 
grace for the others assembled, for when men 
really worship “in spirit and in truth,” each 
seeking heart appeals directly to the ever- 
present Helper. 

We believe, as our writer says, that the 
dogmas and the forms subscribed to by many 
professing Christians are earnest, and that 
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they may be suited to.a condition which is 
seeking God ; but having found Him who is 
not far from every one, we no longer need 
the outward supports. The soul that com- 
prehends the Eternal Spirit through the out- 
ward symbols only, sees “through a glass 
darkly,” the true illumination gives it power 
to behold as “ face to face ;” “for when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away.” 

This individual experience must precede a 
living social worship. It is possible to meet 
together, and in the absence of all form or 
ceremony, to realize that “silence itself may 
be a mask for stupidity or worldly day- 
dreaming,” and happily there is also a possi- 
bility of knowing in the “silence of all flesh” 
the lifting of the spirit above the things of 
the world, and in the communion with the 
known “ Reality,” the Eternal Spirit of God, 
to see the heavens opened and peace descend - 
ing, confirming our belief that the inward 
teacher, whose still small voice we hear is 
truly the “ beloved Son.” 





Tue Tosacco Hasir iw ScuHoors.— It 
seems strange indeed, at the present advanced 
stage of sanitary science, to sound the alarm 
once more in regard to the initiation of our 
lads and young men in the use of tobacco 
during their school-days. 
scientists have again and again shown the 
deleterious influence of the habit upon chil- 
dren and developing youths, and have de- 
clared that it has a tendency to arrest intel- 
lectual growth and to dull the moral sensi- 
bility of boys. Teachers can join in the tes- 
timony that the habit is as evil as it is need- 
less, involving many important considerations, 
and it is now believed that all who are in any 
degree worthy to hold the high office of di- 
rector and instructor of boys and young men 
should be zealous to use all right authority 
and personal influence to prevent so great a 
calamity as the enslaving of a young scholar 
to a filthy and degrading habit. Women, 
conscientious and well-informed, know no 
difference of sentiment on this important sub- 
ject, since they remember that the lads around 
them will soon claim the power of the fran- 
chise, and that their duties as citizens will re- 


Physicians and . 


“2 


—— 
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quire the best effort of reason and the greatest 
moral earnestness, if they are to bear worthily 
the burdens which come upon them. 

The questions are suggested,“Are the schools 
under the guardianship of our Society doing 
their utmost for the preservation of the per- 
sonal purity and the bodily health of our 
children?” “Is every teacher well known to 
be clear of the tobacco habit?” “Are all our 
teachers ready by affectionate counsel, as well 
as by authority, to throw all possible guards 
around those who are committed to their 
care ?” 

Surely any one, no matter how valuable as 
a teacher or disciplinarian, who is not willing 
to make a steadfast effort for the preservation 
of the boys, or who is not ready to set a pure 
example in this as in other respects, should 
not be considered elegible for service in the 
schools of the Society of Friends, 

But the faithfulness of teachers cannot 
avail to antagonize effectually the tobacco 
habit if they are not supplemented and sup- 


a ported by the influence and example of pa- 


a 


rents. Surely no father, gifted with moral 
eensibility and average intelligence, can be 
indifferent to this important matter of the 
preservation of his boys in correct habits, 
even though he may himself be enslaved to 
the indulgence. 

The degeneration of blood from tobacco is 
illustrated by an incident which is given on 
the authority of the New York Times: 


‘*Several years ago, Dr. Decaisné, one of the 
notabilities of the Société d’Hygitne, startled 
the smokers of Paris by drawing attention to 
the fact that the use of tobacco had a peculiar 
effect on the ‘pulse, which he styled intermit- 
tency, and by tracing the phenomenon—then, 
for the first time, accurately described—to a 
rhythmically intermittent actiun of the heart, 
without organic disease, and due especially to 
the narcotic action of the nicotine and other 

otent alkaloids present in the tobacco leaf. 

is observations are supplemented by those of 
a careful microscopic observer, who has dis- 
covered that all narcotics—opium and its 
Eoeereneee, hasheesh, ete., as well as to- 

acco—act in a peculiar manner upon the col- 

ored corpuscles of the blood, producing degen- 
eration indicated by a crenated appearance. 
An incident, illustrating the sequel of this ap- 
pearance of the blood, occurred a few months 

o, in the office of a manufacturing optician 
af this city. As the professor of microscopy in 
one of our medical colleges a in, a gen- 
tlemen of evidently large wealth and finished 
intellectual culture was just leaving the office 
with acigar between his lips. He wasa wealthy 








amateur, and had selected a valuable micro- 
scope, using a drop of blood from his own fin- 
ger as a test object. The instrument was still 
adjusted and the slide still beneath the lens. 
The professor glanced at it, then moved the 
slide to and fro so as to study one field after 
another, then counted a few fields, and made 
a rapid computation. The optician looked on 
in astonishment. ‘That gentlemen is one of 
our best customers,’’ he said, “‘buys more 
heavily than half a dozen professors.”’” ‘And 
this is a drop of his blood?” inquired the man 
of science, musingly. The core of lenses 
assented. ‘‘ Very well,” replied the professor, 

“tell your best customer, if you can without 
impertinence, that unless he stops smoking at 
once, he has not many months to live.” But 
he did not stop. A few weeks later he went 
to Europe, thinking a sea voyage might recruit 
his wasted energies. In a few weeks more his 
death was announced by telegraph from Paris 

where the doctors styled his disease a general 
breaking up.”’ 





Unity Lerariets.— We have received 
numbers 4 and 8 of “ Unity Leaflets,” which 
furnish outlines for a study of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, and Whittier. 
These have been prepared by the members 
of Unity Club, St. Paul, for their own use; 
and they are published with the intent to 
help other classes in studying our poets. 

Such study classes are much to be com- 
mended, as they furnish a delightful basis for 
conversation of a profitable kind. We give 
the three essentials which are indicated as in- 
suring the success of such a class. 


(1) Reading by all at home in preparation 
for each weekly or fortnightly meeting. If 
family-readings with talk, around the fireside 
so much the better. The programmes are laid 
out with these evenings at home in mind even 
more than for use at the meetings. 

‘*(2) Writers, or carefully prepared speakers, 
(two or three) for each meeting; and all ex- 
cept the children should takeaturn. It is a 
good _— to print before beginning the full 
list of subjects, writers and dates, and to fix 
the time-limit for the papers : and each should 
feel in honor bound to fill, and not to over-fill, 
his once accepted part. The careful studies 
thus secured, if only one or two in each poet, 
will probably be recalled by each member as 
the most profitable thing in the whole course 
to him. The writers should remember that 
their chief function is, not to produce a fin- 
ished essay in their fifteen minutes or half an 
hour, but tomake a good handle to the conver- 
sation that joins on to what they say ; and an- 
other responsibility they have.is to read nobly 
whatever they may quote,—which should not 
be too long, as all are supposed to have read it 
at home themselves. 

‘*(8) A resolve by each and all to say some- 
thing at each meeting. If each member of 
the class comes with good-will aforethought 
to say two or three things, and says them, or 
to ask two or three questions, and asks them, 
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the result will be a surprise of good time to all. 
Brilliant talkers should say little, as they may 
ruin a class; but everyone else should say 
something early and often. In two or three 
winters, by this recipe, a whole class can 
almost learn to talk,—than which there is no 
greater pleasure!’’ 

There is no means so effectual for the pre- 
vention of unprofitable reading as the syste- 
matic cultivation of a taste for that which is 
beautiful, noble and spiritual. A great part 
of our education is sympathetic and social, 
and there is no limit to the benefits which 
may be derived from such conversational 
work as this, but, most especially, where 
there are a few persons of superior gifts and 
attainments who are willing to give to the 
less capable the assistance and guidance 
needed for good social study. 


It is scarcely needful to remark that social 
work of this healthful and happy kind will 
not find growth ina band of young people 
from whom mature and experienced persons 
have seceded. 





Women Grapvuates.—The first semi-an- 
nual commencement of the Training School 
for Nurses of the Women’s Hospital in this 
city, was held in the new clinic hall of that 
Institution, on Fourth-day, the 14th inst. 
Dr. W. W. Keen, in his address, attributes 
the movement which has resulted in the grad- 
uation of a class of nine women, thoroughly 
trained as intelligent ministrants to the sick, 
to the wisdom, liberality, and earnestness ot 
certain good women, and the co-operative 
help of good men. He desired the speedy 
institution of a school for the training of male 
nurses, adding : 


‘Philadelphia can claim the lead in the 
direction of establishing nurse schools in this 
country, the first being the Nurse Society, 
which was founded in 1836, and was afterwards 
turned into the Lying-in Charity. The next 
was the present school, organized in 1861, and 
it was not until eleven years later that New 
York followed the example set by the Quaker 
City. He said that, like many similar good 
movements, this school suffered from a lack of 
funds to carry on its work toa larger extent, 
many applicants not being admitted because 
of this lack of means. Endowments or scholar- 
ships established would bea great aid. During 
the month of February eighty-four nurses 
were sent out in answer to demands for 
their services. There were over one hundred 
applications for nurses, but not all could be 
answered.”’ 


At Association Hall, in this city, on the 
15th inst., in the presence of a large audi- 
ence, the Thirty-first Annual Commencement 
of the Women’s Medical College was held. 
On this occasion, the degree of M.D. was 
conferred by the President, T. Morris Perrot, 
on thirty-five graduates, much the largest 
class that has yet gone forth from this insti- 
tution, so dear to many Friends, who have 
labored for its welfare from the time of its 
foundation, nearly a generation ago, till the 
present time. While this has never at any 
time been a sectarian work, it has been espe- 
cially a congenial endeavor for many of our 
religious bodies, and now that it is crowned 
with so good a measure of success, we natu- 
rally rejoice, and are grateful that good seed, 
sown in faith, has brought forth its harvest. 

We hope to see duly trained women phy- 
sicians soon installed in penitentiaries, refuges, 
and in all reformatory aud educational insti- 
tutions under the guardianship of the State, 
believing there is much need for a more full 
recognition, by the whole community, of the 
propriety of earnest and thorough co-opera- 
tion of men and women in the care of the 
helpless, the vicious, or the unfortunate. 
Better help to the afflicted, and a consequent 
elevation of the conditions of life must, we 
feel, ensue from the consummation of the 
work now upon the wheel. Those who have 
long borne the burden of the day, may now 
pass it on with joy to those who are to suc- 
ceed them, knowing well that in this gener- 


ous city there is never a lack of help for any: 


noble and benificent enterprise. 





Subscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received since last report as follows: 





Matthew and Anna Walketr.............ssee00+ $25 
Mary Ann Mitchell............00scccccccecsesssees 3 
NN rie sa cunc ae dbincnimbsipeeanen 5 
Ie cciaeicien 10 
I i ncaa tics een ainbuineentane 10 
ns cess euichnnabanukioeion 10 
JAMES W.. JANNECY..»......0cccccccccrecerecceves coors 10 
Sarah T. Rogers, M. D..........-:ssesseeeeeeee coves 25 
RN on ks cabneckipsbabenensenns 10 
Edward M. Needles.....,. .......e00 islib haley peas 5 
NIN CN call se uhansll desenlennedececie 2 
a Bill ceeds penbiniaes 10 
NE is I sas pceiiehisuen anbeonny> 5 
Granville B. Haines... 25 
I oa | cs esealh hasdenoumpamnee 25 
A ooh. nates sacampnnns 25 
NG i IIR si siiisin as seems xcessicsesecensessens 200 


SPENCER ROBERTS, TJreasurer. . 


4 


4 


4 
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MARRIED. 


PLATT—EYRE.— On Second-day, Third 
month 12th, 1883, according to the order of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Charles 8. Platt and Martha Eyre, daughter 
of Preston Eyre, all of Bucks co., Pa. 


——$—$—$—$—————— 


DIED. 


FOULKE.—On the evening of Third mo. 
Ist., 1883, Charles Foulke, ot Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
a member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 


LEEDOM.—On Third mo. 7th, 1883, at her 
husband’s residence, Newtown, Del. co., Pa., 
Elizabeth W., wife of Jesse Leedom, in her 
70th year. 


POST.—On Third-day, Third month 18th, 
1883, at Old Westbury, L. I., Phebe W. Post, 
in the 96th year of her age; a member of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting. ' 


TYLER.—On Third mo, 8th 1883, at Upper 
Providence, Del. co., Pa., Hugh L. Tyler, in 
‘his 83d year. 


WHITE.—On Second mo. 28th, 1883, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, B. H. Lightfoot, 
~ ee Pa., Lydia J., widow of James 

i 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, HELD AT RACE 

STREET MEETING HOUSE, THIRD MO.. THIRD, 

1883. 
‘ (Concluded from page 69.) ; 

Two essays on the “Quincy Methods” of 
teaching were read. From the first one, by 
Anna L. Croasdale, the following abstract 
has been made: 


The “Quincy Methods,” as I understood 
them from Francis Parker’s lectures to his 
Didactic class of last summer, are honest, 
persevering investigation, and a courageous 
application of the truth. 

As adaptation of means to mind is method, 
the principles involved in any method must 
first be known. 

The prevailing motive in education is the 
gaining of skill and knowledge. Comenius 
said, “ We learn a thing by doing it.” 

Pestalozzi said, “ Education is the generat- 
ing of power.” 

Froebel said, “ Education is growth, the 
harmonious growth of the human mind.” 

His work was to arouse thought, to develop 
the mental powers harmoniously. 

The exact adaptation of means to mind is 
the natural method of instruction. 

Means of harmonious growth is power in 
skill and knowledge. 

This principle, that education is the gene- 
rating of power, has not been carried out in 
the school-room ; the great cry of the day is 
instruction instead of development, whereas 
we want character-building, self-reliance. 


The best outgrowth of intellectual training is 
to think. 

The key-note to all teaching is, Upon the 
law of association depends all our remember- 
ing or recollection; there must be this con- 
necting link, and language is a great system 
of association, by means of which we are 
able to recall ideas. A word has no other 
use than to recall an idea, and this must be 
associated with it. 

Reading is getting thought by means of 
written or printed words arranged in sen- 
tences, 

Since the best outgrowth of intellectuab 
training is to think, Francis Parker desired 
that the definitions and propositions given 
his class should be held in the mind, should 
be considered, it might be for two or three 
years, until they should become clearly under- 
stood. 

A partial definition of teaching is, lead- 
ing pupils to get and to give thought. 
Thought is the relation of ideas; it is got 
from the external world by seeing, hearing 
and touching things in their relation. 

The teacher leads the pupil to get and to 
give thought. Leading to get thought is 
teaching, leading to give thought is training ; 
the expression of thought to the teacher is 
skill, it is the means of knowing the nature 
and power of thought in the minds of the 
pupils. 

You can pervert the function of skill so 
greatly that the child expresses, not his 
thought, but what he imitates. : 

By the following principles you can teach 
reading as a power. Oral reading is the 
means of knowing what is in the mind. 

1st Prop. The pupil must get the thought 
himself by means of words arranged in sen- 
tences. 

2d Prop. The teacher leads to the thought. 
The child must get the whole thought before: 
he can express it. 

3d Prop. The valuable mental act is get- 
ting the thought. We value mental growth, 
and getting thought adds to the mind, for 
thought is the unit of mental action ; it also. 
controls the elements of expression, as inflec- 
tions, pauses, emphasis, time, etc. 

Definitions are of immense use in every- 
thing. Then, 

What is reading? Reading is getting 
thought by means of written or printed words 
arranged in sentences. 

What is thought? Thought is the consti- 
tuency of the mind, is mind, awakens mind. 
Mind without thought is nothing; it is the 
mind’s action, the mind’s activity, that 
causes its growth. 

Study is the getting of thought. Reading 
is a means of mind growth; anything that 
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does not tend to mind growth does not enter 
into the new methods of teaching. 

The old methods of teaching reading, espe- 
cially the a, b,c, and phonic methods, were 
barriers to mind growth, were barriers be- 
tween child, mind and thought. 

How do we get ideas or thoughts? Pri- 
marily, always from the external world. The 

icture in the mind is an idea. When we 
ow what ideas are we have the founda- 
tion of all psychology. 

Everything must be seen or thought of in 
relation. We can recall countless things in 


their relations; we cannot see or think of| b 


anything without its relations. 

All we know of the unseen depends upon 
the relation of either spoken or written 
words. The use of the sentence is to recall 
thought just as when we saw the object, of 
course differing in modification, as words can- 
not give all the modifications. We cannot 
remember anything but by association. Lan- 
guage is an arbitrary invention of man to 
recall that which has come into the senses. 
Oral reading is acquired skill; its purpose is 
the expression of that which is in the mind. 
By this means the teacher gains a knowledge 
of what is in the mind of the child. 

As oral reading is expression of ideas, of 
course the definition of reading suffices for 
both ; it is one definition inside of the other. 
The reason words recall ideas is because 
they have been associated with these ideas; 
for the only way words can be taught is by 
association. 

All study is reading; every lesson may in 
one sense be considered a line lesson. 

Before considering the different methods 
of teaching reading we will briefly touch 
upon the history of its development. The 
written history of reading is more than 300 
years old; the best minds have been working 
at it since that time. It is great economy to 
us to know what has been accepted as good, 
and to know what has been rejected. 

In the time of Luther one Valentine Nicol- 
zama wrote a book expressing his indigna- 
tion against the manner of teaching reading 
to young children. Teaching by the sounds 
of the letters was a great step in advance. 
I accept this, the phonic method, as a natu- 
ral method and a great help in reading. 

Then some one discovered the word method. 
In this method the thought is considered the 
unit. This was followed by the sentence 
method, which is founded upon natural laws. 

Next was the script method, which taught 
that a child can learn best by writing; this 
is an economical method. 

Last, in Germany, was the object method ; 
the phonetic method was taught also. The 

German language is almost entirely phonetic ; 
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ours is not. This method also is natural and 
right in its place. 

Thus we come back to first principles, 7. ¢., 
Learn to know what is best, and then teach 
what you think is best. 

Now we have the word, sentence, script, 
phonic, phonetic and the object methods. 
All of these, as before said, are good meth- 
ods, and founded upon natural laws, They 
may be taught together. 

The more activity we get, the better we 
learn to read. The art of reading depends 
upon laws upon which these methods are 
ased. 

The tendency has been to perplexity, 
owing to superficial study. The height of 
art is in simplicity. If the child feels there 
is something difficult to be done, something 
difficult will be done. 

In the object method the teacher should 
say as little as possible; the object to be 
gained is mental activity in the child. The 
objects at first should be simple and fami- 
liar; then write the names upon the board, 
and the word is learned by this association. 
A few minutes are enough for the first lesson. 

I hope to see the day when natural history 
will be taught first, and let reading take care 
of itself. Natural objects are the best, mak- 
ing reading secondary. 

The words taught on the board should be 
the ones the child reads in print. 

Drawing upon the blackboard is of pri- 
mary importance. German teachers teach 
by drawing ; the child draws the object, then 
writes the word. Teachers should be good 
story-tellezs. Teach the relation of ideas in 
sentences. The learning of the word depends 
upon the number of acts of association, and 
the number depends upon the stimulus. 

Have children in groups of six or eight, 
classed according to mental capacity. If the 
teacher would keep the children five months 
in conversation, reading would then be more 
easily learned by this generation of power. 
The word method has one foundation, a law 
of the mind, a psychological law, that we see, 
hear, think of things as a whole. If I should 
confine myself to one part of an object, it 
weakens my power to take in the whole; 
therefore the old way of teaching the letter 
first began a useless struggle —the child 
learned to read, but in his own way; he 
learned, not because of the method, but in 
spite of it. All new idioms should be learned 
in oral language, and it is a mistake to teach 
new idioms in the printed page. The learn- 
ing of the word is the main thing, the idioms 
will take care of themselves. 

The first reading book should be in the 
child’s own language, if it be good language. 
The vocabulary should be a select one, i. ¢., 
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favorite words of the child, no matter how 
long the word, but one that may give 
stimulus. 

Teachers often dissipate their strength by 
going from one thing to another; it is better 
to teach five words well than one hundred in 
part. There should be no careless teaching, 
and sufficient repetition to impress the thing. 
No hurry; the mind grows its own way, and 
we must wait for it. 

The script method has many points of 
superiority over the plan of print. 

The getting and giving of thought should 
be taught together; it fixes a thing in the 
mind when you make the form; it is a supe- 
rior mental act.. Think of the power of 
drawing to fix form in the mind! 

When a child makes the word he spells it; 
making words is spelling. This is the begin- 
ning of that beautiful unity. 

A child can learn to read better by giving 
the thought than by getting it. 

It is impossible to teach script without the 
blackboard. The change from script to print 
is readily made; the child not having distinct 
pictures of things in a psychological sense 
sees resemblances more quickly than we do. 
As a general rule, keep the child at script 
four or five months. This depends on the 
ability of the child and the skill of the 
teacher. Teach them a vocabulary of words 
—fifty words well taught is the foundation of 
reading—beside a number of necessary idioms 
learned orally. It is the quality, not the 
quantity that is to be desired; it is the slow 
growth that is good growth. All this time 
let the pupils be writing technical writing 
upon the slate. 

After the first year reading should go in 
advance of writing; it is easier. 

One great work of education is to enlarge 
the range of ideas. If the child becomes 
weary of one or any plan, change it for 
another. 

The sentence method is based upon the 
law that the thought is the unit of mental 
action. 

The sentence is the unit of language ex- 
pression. We get thought by means of a 
sentence. Sentences are words arranged ‘so 
as to recall ideas in their relations to each 
other. I think it is easier to begin with the 
word, instead of the sentence, but would be- 
gin with the sentence as soon as possible; 
there is a power in the sentence that helps 
association. 

All these methods should be taught to- 
gether. _ 

One thing helps another; composition 
helps reading, reading helps composition. 
You cannot leave out one thing without 
damage to the whole structure. See how 





beautifully they work together! The use of 
spelling is simply and solely to talk with the 
pencil, to compose. We both get and give 
thought with language. Oral and written 
language are correlative with technical writ- 
ing. Thought is the basis; the value of a. 
sentence depends on the thought. 

The teaching of a science tends to develop: 
thought. It is the growth of facts to laws.. 
The power of expression is got by the study 
of a science, step by step. It is the best. 
means of development of language. 

Facts are the eyes by which we get laws,. 
and we cannot get facts except by observa- 
tion. 

We produce by word or hand the result of 
our thought, but, compare it with our ideal— 
if the standard ideal is low—the result will 
be mediocrity. 

The child is satisfied with very crude 
things, because its ideal is crude. Your great. 
work as teachers is to create an ideal, an. 
ever-lifting horizon as we more and more ap- 
preciate the great destiny of man. 

d a child to get and give thought. 
Forms of expression are secondary to this, 
but of great importance—first, as a means of 
seeing into the mind. The best stimulus is 
sense training, through seeing relations. 

Thought training and expression training 
go hand in hand, and the expression showing: 
the stimulus makes teaching beautiful. 






















ESSAY BY HELEN R. MARSHALL. 


It has been asserted that the wonderful re-- 
sults attained in language, reading, and pen- 
manship in the Quincy schools have been se- 
cured by giving undue prominence to those 
branches to the neglect of others. This, I 
think, an unprejudiced observer would find 
to bea mistake, when he saw that the pri- 
mary pupils were trained to habits of rapid 
and accurate calculation, and in the higher 
grades, the power to reason clearly developed 
to.a remarkable degree. 

In one room I saw a class of perhaps thirty 
pupils, whose average age was seven years, 
standing at blackboards, performing exam- 
ples under the fundamental -rules, using the 
signs plus, minus, etc., and in the whole reci-. 
tation period not a mistake was made, though 
they were working very rapidly. * 

In the higher grades there are few, if any, 
explanations in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The problem: is written upon the board, is. 
read by a pupil, and by a series of judicious 
questions the teacher brings before the mind 
of the child its conditions, or ascertains his 
difficulties,—as some one has aptly said, “ The 
ideas are first questioned into his mind and 
then questioned out again.” 

Thus the bad habit of attempting to com- 
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bine figures before the requirements of the 
problem are understood is never formed. 

The watchwords in these schools are 
“Things before words—facts before generali- 
zations.” In the lowest grades most of the 
instruction was given to the little folks, stand- 
ing in groups around tables covered with 
blocks, pegs, avd other playthings. 

Even in the higher grades objects are con- 
etantly employed to illustrate principles. 

The tables of Weights and Measures which 
many of us found difficult to memorize in our 
school-days, because we studied them without 
fully realizing their connections with anything 
in real life, are here written upon the board 
and a great many exampies illustrating them 
are performed, When they are erased the 

upils know the tables, and the desired end 
is attained without any difficulty. 

However, Ido not know that the method 
of teaching arithmetic in the Quincy schools 
is superior to that of some others, nor that the 
results obtained aresuperior. I met at Quincy 
a teacher who had been sent by the trustees 
of a normal school, near Chicago, to spend six 
weeks in the schools of Boston and vicinity 
for the purpose of observing. She said, in 
speaking of the primary and grammar grades 
of Quincy, that in no other schools had she 
seen such fine teaching. 

What interested me particularly was the 
mora! and intellectual atmosphere of these 
schools. 

The self-regulating order, not military dis- 
eipline, but order resulting from happiness 
and well-filled moments on the part of the 
pupil and earnest devotion to a noble purpose 
on the part of the teacher. 

Although their methods have their defects, 
not being of course brought to perfection, the 
teachers of Quincy work with enthusiasm, and 
an energy that is certainly unusual. When one 
sees, not an individual here and there, alive 
to the needs of his calling, the necessity for 
thonght, for eternal vigilance, but a large 
body inspired with same spirit, one cannot but 
believe that they are working in the right 
direction. 

In discussing the question, Henry R. Rus- 
sell said that Francis W. Parker and those 
who had assisted him in making the Quincy 
schools what they are, recognize teaching as a 
science, whose principle should be studied. 
The school should be made pleasant to the 
little folks, and they should be kept busy and 
made to love work, and efforts should be 
made to awaken thought and cultivate expres- 
sion. Objects oaht be presented to them 
so as to develop the senses. The child should 
be taught to read as its mother taught it to 
speak. From the thing we should go to the 
name. of it, and with this written upon the 


board the child will soon recall the thing from 
the sight of its name. Sentences can be built 
up, and the child soon can read script, and 
write it on his slate. Education is growth. 
There should be no cramming, no use of 
words not understood. The child should be 
taught to talk with the pencil, useing and in- 
creasing its vocabulary. 

Reading, writing, spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation, all taught as a unit, and to be 
thoroughly taught, Primary grades are most 
important, but the same principles apply up 
through all the grades to the highest. Find 
out what the pupil knows and begin there. 
Teacher’s work is directive, adapting the work 
to the growing mind, the pupil should do the 
work himself, and nothing should be done for 
him that he can be led to do for himself. 
Few studies should be taken up. Many things 
should be studied incidentally. Natural his- 
tory should be studied in connection with ob- 
jects around the pupils’ homes. Geography 
should begin with what the child ean see. 
Go from the seen to the unseen, from the 
known to the unknown. Study topics, sug- 
gest books to be read, mould forms, people 
the lands and make subject real. Have pu- 
pils write and learn to use good English. 
Begin arithmetic with. things. Use objects 
till the child can use numbers abstractly. 
Do not make examinations the test for promo- 
tions. Promote child when he is able to do the 
work in the next grade. ‘The teachers in the 
Quincy schools are earnest, and Jove their 
profession and their work, and the results 
justify the methods. 

The discussion was participated in by other 
teachers who had seen the practical workings 
of the “ new methods,” and corroborated what 
had already been said of the advantages to be 
gained by this method of training in the be- 
ginning of school work. The subject was of 
interest, mainly to those engaged in teaching, 
and such as have oversight of our schools, 





DEAR HANDS. 


Roughened and worn with ceaseless toil and 
care, 
No eee grace, no dainty skill, had 
these ; 


They earned for whiter hands a jeweled ease, 
And kept the sears unlovely for their share. 
Patient and slow they had the will to bear 

The whole world’s burdens, but no power to 

seize 

The flying joys of life, the gifts that agi 
The gold.and gems that others find so fair. 

Dear hands, where bridal jewel never shone, 
Whereon no lover’s kiss was ever pressed, 
Crossed in unwonted quiet on the breast, 

I see, through tears, your glory newly won, 

The golden circlet of life’s work well done, 
Set with the shining pearl of perfect rest. 


Selected SusAN MARR SPALDING. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE OCCASION OF A GOLDEN WEDDING. 
Fifty years to be wed! 
Two hearts blended in one, by tender art 


Of love’s sweet alchemy, and vows that said 
One! until death shall part. . 


One in the aims of life, 

In its cherished hopes, in its anxious fears, 
~e together the worry and strife 

Of all the changeful years. 


Years that had Pisgah tops, 
Fair lands of promise, lying green before, 
O’er arching skies, with precious manna drops 
From heaven’s exhaustless store. 


And years when brooding care 
Sat like a shadow grim on brow and heart, 
And each, for other’s sake, made haste to bear 
The sadder, heavier part. 


‘What wealth of patient trust, 
Of brave endeavor, faith, and steadfastness 
These lives have gathered up! Not moth, nor 
rust 
Can make such treasures less. 


‘What memories cluster round 
The dear home-centre, in a golden chain, 
As thought recalls how the quick pulses bound, 
But some come not again. 


No cherished good has earth 

So dear to man as home, wife, children. All 
It holds beside, to him is little worth, 

If these he may not call 


His own, by right divine. 
And woman loved, whatever else she lack, 
With husband, children, gathered at her 
shrine, 
Wins the lost Eden back. 


The sacred altar flame 
Lighted by love’s own touch, when hope was 


new 
And thought and purpose firm, still glows the 
same, 
As bright, as warm, as true. 


And He that leads His own 
From youth to age, through all the devious 
way 
In the short journey one must make alone, 
Will be the staff and stay. 


Long may the setting sun 
Linger above the golden tints of even, 
And sweet-acceptance when the day is done 
Give peace and joy in heaven. 
Third month, 14th. 


9s 


L. J. R. 


One Holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons 
.To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup. . 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 

And feet on mercy’s errand swift 
Do make her prilgrimage.” 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Cross Fertilization.—In chapters which 
from time to time appear in European maga- 
zines on the agency of insects in effecting 
cross fertilization, the Yucca moth and the 
Yucca are frequently mentioned. It is tol- 
erably well settled that the Yucca does not 
produce seeds unless pollinized by hand or by 
the agency of the Pronuba or “ Yucca moth;” 
but, according to the observations of Professor 
C. V. Riley, the insect deposits its egg in the 
young ovarium, and then proceeds to apply 
the pollen of the same flower; but this is not 
cross fertilization. There are plenty of cases 
of recognized cross fertilization by insect 
agency, without spoiling the pretty story by 
introducing questionable statements. Possi- 
bly, one might say, probably the Yucca 
moth sometimes cross fertilizes, but this has 
not been demonstrated by any recorded obser- 
vation known to the writer. Yucca and its 
fertilization presents a unique chapter, which 
has not yet been carefully read. 





Commensalism.—A new case of commensa- 
lism has been observed by Dr. Haast, in New 
Zealand. It appears that the celebrated tua- 
tara lizard (Sphenodon), of New Zealand, 
excavates holes, in which also certain petrels 
live as fellow-boarders, as in the West the 
holes of the prairie dog are also tenanted by 
the burrowing owl and the rattlesnake. The 
tuatara is now nearly extinct, and is now con- 
fined to a cluster of islands called the “Chick- 
ens,” situated east of Wangarei bay, on the 
east coast of the north island of New Zealand. 
These islands are now uninhabited by man, 
but contain numerous remains of Maori Pahs 
and kitchen middens, showing that they were 
formerly much resorted to by the natives. 
The tuatara excavates its holes mostly on the 


‘| western snopes of the islands. The entrance, 


to its chamber is generally four or five inches 
in diameter, and the passage leading to it 
often two or three feet long, first descending 
and then ascending again. The chamber it- 
self is about one foot and a half long by. one 
foot wide and six inches high and is lined 
with grass and leaves. The petrels and tua- 
taras have their nests separately, one on each 
side of the entrance, so that they in no way 
interfere with one another. Generally the 
tuatara lives on the right side and the petrel 
on the left. Sometimes two petrels inhabit 
their side of the chamber, but two tuataras 
never live together. The holes are sometimes 
dug by the petrels, but in most cases by the 
lizards, which are about twenty inches in 
length.— Independent. 





The Brocken.—The famous spectre of the 
Brocken, which frequently appears in the 
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Hartz Mountains, seldom visits this country, 
but it was seen not long ago from the Toujabe 
range in Nevada by Mr. R. A. Marr, ot the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, who gives this 
account of the atmospheric phenomenon: 
“Suddenly, as I stood looking over the vast 
expanse beneath me, i saw myself confronted 
by a monster figure of a man standing in mid- 
air before me, upon the top of a clearly de- 
fined mountain peak, which had but the thin 
air of the valley below for a resting place. 
The figure was only a short distance trom me. 
Around it were two circles of rainbow light 
and color, the outer one faintly detined as 
compared with the inner one, which was 
bright and clear and distinctly iridescent. 
Around the head of the figure was a beautiful 
halo of light, and from the figure itself shot 
rays of colors normal to the body. The sight 
startled me more than I can now tell. I 
threw up my hands in astonishment, and, 
perhaps, some little fear, and at this moment 
the spectre seemed to move toward me. Ih 
a few minutes I got over my fright, and then, 
after the figure had faded away, I recognized 
the fact that I had enjoyed one of the most 
wonderful phenomena of nature. Since then 


we have seen it once or twice from Jeff Davis 
Peak, but it has never created such an im- 
ron upon me as it did that evening when 


was doing service as a heliotroper, all alone, 
on the top of Arc Dome.” 


ITEMS. 


THE latest reports from the lower Missis- 
sippi districts show that the water is receding 
at all points, and the planters are preparing to 
put in their crops. 


SHEEP men in Texas report heavy losses by 
the cold rain of last week. Some of the 
largest owners say they will lose a third of 
their flocks and all their lambs. 


A DISPATCH from Marseilles states: M. De 
Lesseps has embarked from Tunis to direct the 
ane in connection with the project to con- 
vert the Desert of Sahara into an inland sea. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Public Education 
has elected James MacAlister, at present Super- 
intendent of Schools in the city of Milwaukee, 
to the office of Superintendent of Public 
casa in this city, and fixed his salary at 

,000. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writes from San Francisco: The 
African ostriches have finally found a home 
in the southern country, to which they will 
soon be removed. A square mile of land has 
been bought near Anaheim, Los Angelos 
county, which will be fitted up for the birds. 
One of the female ostriches is now laying eggs 
at the rate of one every other day. 


One of the industries of Australia is the 
cooking and canning of rabbits, which are so 
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plentiful in some districts that whole crops are 
sometimes destroyed by them. One firm dur- 
ing the last season, which lasted twenty-five 
weeks, canned 675,000 of the animals. 


LUMBER is now manufactured from straw. 
One ton of straw yields 1,000 feet of boards, the 
standard size being twelve feet in length, 
thirty-two inches in width, and the average 
thickness of sui face boards. This can be used 
like ordinary lumber and sold in competition 
— wide walnut at about half the cost of the 

atter. 


A DISCOVERY of a deposit of cryolite has. 
been made near Pike's Peak. The present 
supply of this mineral comes from Greenland, 
and is landed in Philadelphia by the shipload. 
Not enough is known, however, of the quan- 
tity existing in Colorado to determine its com- 
mercial standing, but if the supply is satisfac- 
tory, it will become an article of commercial 
importance. It is used in the manufacture of 
carbonate of soda. 


AT nine o’clock on the night of the 15th 
inst. a terrific explosion occurred in the local 
government board offices in Westminster, de- 
stroying much Poe. The report was heard 
in the House of Commons, and caused alarm. 
The concussion was so great that it shook the 
side galleries and the reporters’ gallery. It 
being the dinner hour, few members were 
present in the hall. It is believed that the 
explosion was caused by dynamite, and that a 
deliberate attempt was made to blow up the 
government offices. The explosion was heard 
at a distance of two or three miles. 


MucH interest has lately been aroused in 
Denver, Col., and its vicinity, by the acciden- 
tal production of an artesian well at North 
Denver, a region greatly in need of an abund- 
ant supply of pure water. In order to decide 
whether or not a bed of coal underlies the city 
a boring was made, and a depth of 375 feet was. 
reached when, to the great surprise of every- 
body concerned, a great flow of water stopped 
the work. A two-inch pipe was inserted, and 
now for nearly three weeks a steadily increas- 
ing volume of water has been discharged. Fur- 
ther experiments will be, made in the neigh- 
borhood, and sanguine persons already behold, 
in imagination, the surface of the country 
transformed by irrigation. 


IowA has only 2.4 per cent. of illiterates— 
that is, people unable to read. Next comes 
Nebraska with 2.5 per cent., then Wyoming 
Territory with 2.6 per cent. The greatest pro- 
portion of illiterates is in South Carolina, 
where 48.2 per cent. cannot read, nearly half 
the population. Louisiana has 45.8 per cent. ; 
Alabama 43.5 per cent., and Georgia 42.8 per 
cent. Taking only the white population of 
the Southern States, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee have the largest proportion of illiterates. 
California stands at 7.1, and Nevada at 7.3 per 
cent. The North-Eastern States, including 
New England, fall behind the percentage of 
the Northern Central States, which is to be 
accounted for by the increase of the foreign 
workers in manufacturing and other indus- 
tries, and the removal of rural New England- 
ers to the Northern Central Section of the 
country. 





